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Nevertheless, the roots of science and of writing seem to be here. Apparently we
have archaeological evidence for use of the same basic cognitive processes that
appear later in science and writing.13

The major point here is that man's development must be considered as a total
intellectual, social, and cultural evolution, not simply an improved physical ability to
fashion and use more complicated tools: "the tool was only one aspect of a wider,
cognitive, cultural evolution.*"14

Similarly with language and communication: "The word ,.. like the stone tool
and fire, was an adjunct and a product of the increasingly complex, widening,
time-factored, time-factoring capacity and potential of the homininc brain and its
culture."15

There must have been an accompanying process of teaching and learning of
considerable refinement and sophistication to match the knowledge represented by the
complicated arithmetical and calcndrical notations that Marshack has studied.

Then, some 10,000 to 12,000 years ago, Homo sapiens learned how to produce
his food rather than simply to hunt for it. In the course of this transformation
mankind's social and cultural development changed radically. Not only did neolithic
man greatly improve his stone and bone tools and weapons by polishing and refining
them (hence the term New Stone Age or Neolithic Age), he also designed and built
more complicated dwellings; developed pottery manufacture to a high state; produced
a more stable food supply by cultivating a variety of grain crops and domesticating
animals; made clothes by sewing, spinning, and weaving; built canoes and boats for
travel and trade; developed an organized social life based upon village farming and
relatively settled communities of family, clans, and tribes; and devised more com-
plicated forms of ceremonies, rites, and religious beliefs.

The importance of the neolithic or agricultural revolution is not disputed as a
major transformation in the human career (some believe it was the greatest of all); but
its relationship to what went before and what came afterwards is viewed differently by
various archeologists. V. Gordon Childe sees the change to a neolithic culture as the
first great revolution after the appearance of Homo sapiens, and the rise of cities and
of civilization as the second; Robert J. Braidwood sees them both as integral parts of
one great process of change from a life of food gathering to a life of urban civili/alion.
Whichever view is taken, the distinctive role of education in the transition from
paleolithic to neolithic cultures remains so obscure that I have lumped together the
paleolithic and neolithic stages under the general term/Me society.

The neolithic phase of folk society's development was not a chronological period
to which absolute dates applying to all parts of the world can be assigned. It is rather a
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